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Calendar 
1938-1939 


1938 


Sept.       19-24     Registration  at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill: 
3:00  to  6:00   P.  M.,  Sept.    19-23. 
9:00  to  12:00  A.  M.,  Sept.  25. 

A    Late  Registration  Fee   of   two  dollars  will  be   required  of   all 
students  without   exception  who  register  after  the  time  assigned. 

Sept.  26  Opening  of   Classes  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Oct.  12  Columbus   Day — No   classes. 

Nov.  11  Armistice    Day — No    classes. 

Nov.  22  Thanksgiving    holidays    begin  at    the  close  of  classes. 

Nov.  2  8  Classes  resumed. 

Dec.  3      Outline  of   Theses  for  degrees  to  be  granted  in   June 

due. 
Dec.  10      Examination   for   fulfillment  of  the  modern  language 

requirement. 
Dee.  17     Christmas  holidays  begin    at  the  close  of  classes. 

1939 

Jan.  3  Classes   resumed. 

Jan.  3  Observation  reports  due. 

Jan.  2  8  End   of   first  semester. 

Jan.  3  0-I'eb.  4  Registration  for  second  semester. 

Jan.  30  Beginning  of   second  semester. 

Feb.  2  2  Washington's  Birthday — No  classes. 

Apr.  5  Easter  holidays   begin  at  close    of  classes. 

Apr.  12  Classes    resumed. 

Apr.  19  Patriot's  Day — No    classes. 

Apr.  2  2  Bound  copies  of  theses  due. 

Apr.  29  Oral  Examination  theses  due. 

May  22  Final  examinations    begin. 

June  7  Commencement. 
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Registration 

The  days  assigned  for  formal  registration  are  Sept.  19  to  Sept.  24. 
Pergonal  interviews  may  be  had  with  the  Dean  or  with  the  Registrar 
at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  on  days  assigned  for  registration. 
During  September  the  office  of  the  School  in  the  Tower  Building, 
Boston  College,  will  be  open  every  day  except  Saturdays  from  3:00 
to    5:00   in  the   afternoon. 


Fees 

Matriculation    Fee:    New    Students $   5.00 

Old    Students 1.00 

1  «    for  each  course  per  semester  hour 10.00 

I  aboratory  Fee  by  arrangement 

1  ibrary    Ice  per  semester 2.00 

Graduation   lcc:    For   Master 15.00 

lor     Doetor 25.00 

Tuition    tor    full-time    students 200.00 

I  au  or   Special   1  lamination 3.00 

I  ate    Registration 2.00 

.n  art  payable  quarter!)    in  advance. 


Information 

1  or  information   about  the  Graduate  School  address  the  Registrar  of 
the  Graduate  School,   Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts. 
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General  Regulations 

The  Graduate   School  accept  qualified  candidates   for    the 

degree  of  Master  of   Arts.   M.i-  -       kc    miJ  Master   of   Educa- 

tion. 

After  admission  to  ti.  School,  the  student    must  ipend   at 

least  one  lull    vc.ir  in   residence,  pursuing  the    I  approved    by  the 

Dean  and  the  student's  ak\\  S  I  in  outside 

work   which   reduces    the   time    and   thought    they    are   able  .    to 

study  will  be  required  to  del  lit  than   the  minimum  time  to  their 

study  for  the  degree. 

For    the    Master's    dc.  adent    mu  .    minimum    of 

thirty   semester   hours   of    gradual  t    m    approved    COU1  To 

receive  graduate  credit,  a  grade  oi  A  Of  B  (80-100)  must  be 
attained. 

The  candidate  tor  a  graduate  degree  must  at  the  time  of  his 
matriculation,  make  choice  of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to 
do  his  principal  or  major  work.  In  his  choice  of  a  department,  the 
candidate  is  restricted  to  the  lields  of  study  in  which  he  has  had  the 
necessary   preparation    in   his   colleg.  In   addition,   the  student 

must  satisfy  the  special  prerequisite  requirements  ot  his  major  depart- 
ment. 

The  entire  program  of  studies  which  a  student  offers  in  fulfillment 
of    the    requirements    tor    a  must    be     satisfactorily     completed 

within  a  period  ot  six  years  from  the  date  when  he  first  registered. 
Should  a  candidate  tor  any  reason  whatsoever  fail  to  receive  his 
degree  within  the  time  prescribed,  all  claim  or  right  to  continue 
working  for  the  degree,  or  to  have  am  or  all  of  the  work  already 
accomplished  credited  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
same  degree,   is  ipso  i.\cio  forfeited    and    annulled. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  work  for  a  degree  is  the  dissertation 
on  some  subject  in  the  held  of  the  candidate's  major  work.  An  out- 
line of  the  dissertation,  with  the  written  approval  of  the  pn 
under  whose^  direction  it  is  to  be  done,  must  be  furnished  to  the  Dean 
before  the  first  o"f  December  of  the  scholastic  year  in  which  the  de- 
gree is   to  be   conferred. 

No  dissertation  will  be  accepted  for  a  Master's  degree  which  is 
confined  to  the  mere  compilation  of  facts  derived  from  the  writings 
of  others,  nor  will  merely  literary  combinations  of  such  information 
be  acceptable.  The  dissertation  must  show  originality  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  chosen.  This  original  treatment  must  give  evi- 
dence that  the   writer  of    the  dissertation  is  capable  of  opening  a   new 
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field  of  investigation,  or  of  offering  such  critical  opinion  that  a  real 
advance  is  made   in  the  study  of  the  subject   treated. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  dissertation,  the  candidate  must  observe 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  forms  of  citation,  footnotes,  and  the  like, 
as  set  forth  in  the  mimeographed  instructions  prepared  by  the  Board 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

Each  candidate  must  furnish  two  bound  typewritten  or  printed 
copies  of  his  dissertion  to  the  College  Library.  These  copies  become 
the  property  of  the  College.  The  typewritten  copies  must  be  on 
paper  of  a  uniform  size  of  8  inches  by  10*4  inches. 

Written  examinations  in  the  different  courses  followed  are  required 
of  the  candidate  on  the  completion  of  each  course.  A  final,  compre- 
hensive, oral  examination  upon  all  work  presented  for  the  degree  is 
also  required. 

Absence  from  more  than  fifteen  percent  of  the  lecture  or  seminar 
courses  renders  the  candidate  ineligible  for  credits  for  the  course  in 
question. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  any  course  must  notify  the  Dean 
immediately  in  writing  of  his  withdrawal.  Withdrawal  from  the 
course  will  become  effective  as  of  the  date  on  which  the  Dean  receives 
the  notice. 

In  the  case  of  absence  from  a  scheduled  examination,  arrangements 
to  take  an  examination  in  the  course  in  question  must  be  made  through 
the  Dean's  office.  A  fee  of  three  dollars  ($3.00)  will  be  required  for 
such  special  examination. 


The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

The  Graduate  School  will  offer  courses  leading  to  different  types  of 
Master  of  Arts  degrees.  The  first  of  these  is  intended  to  meet  local 
requirements  for  secondary  school  teachers;  the  second  is  the  tradi- 
tional Master  of  Arts  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  stated  above  for  the  Master's  de- 
gree, the  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  must  give  proof  that 
he  possesses  the  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  foreign  language. 

For  the  teacher's  degree  a  minimum  of  16  and  a  maximum  of  20 
credits  must  be  earned  in  one  field  of  major  concentration.  The  re- 
maining credits  must  be  earned  in  required  courses  in  Education.  For 
the  traditional  degree  the  candidate  is  required  to  do  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  work  in  the  field  of  his  major  concentration.  He  may  also 
offer  courses  in  a  related  minor  subject  . 
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Chemistry 

Faculty 

Rf  \.  ALBER1    I  .  McGl  inn,  S.J.,  Head  of  Department. 

Ri  v.  Anthony  G.  Carroll,  S.  J. 

Haroi  i    H.  Fagan,  M.s 

FR1  Dl  m<  I    1.  (ill  UN,   Ph.D. 

Da vii    (      ODONNELL,  Ph.D. 

fOHN  K.  R(H  1  1  au,  Ph.D. 

Courses  of    Instruction 

CHEM.     10]      Quautattvi    Organ*    Analysis. 

Tim   course    will   treat   of  the   use  of  systematic  methods  for  the 
idei  oi  organic  compouiicls. 

and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  sem- 
ester. 

Dr.  O'Donnell. 

CHEM.  II  .  1 1 1  1  m  1    ( >K(,  wu    An  ilysb. 

Th  in  ultimate  organic  analysis. 

:ul  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Dr.  O'Donnell. 

CHEM.       '.     Physical  Chemistry. 

\  discussion  oi  the  tinul.mieiu.il  principles  involved  in  the  study 
cal  phenomena  and  oi   the  various    agents    which   modify 
chemical  i\sic.il    change;    problem    work    exemplifying    these 

print  im  .1  quantitative  viewpoint  will  be  given. 

I  and  two  laboratory    periods  per  week  for  two  sem- 

Dr.  Rouleau. 

EM.   .  I  -       Bid  1 11  misiry. 

Thi  QtroduCtory   course   in   Biochemistry.      It  will  include 

t   the  Chemistry  of  proteins,   carbohydrates  and  fats,  and 

will  cover   the   main  features  of  metabolism.    Laboratory  work  will 

includi  id)    of  certain  biologically  important   substances  and 

an  anal}  sis  oi  body  fluids. 

Tv.  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  sem- 

Rev.  A.  F.  McGuinn,  SJ. 
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CHEM.  201.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  less  common  elements  and  their 
reactions,  with  emphasis  on  their  industrial  uses  and  applications. 
The  laboratory  work  will  consist  in  the  preparation  of  compounds 
not  dealt  with  in  the  undergraduate  chemistry,  necessitating  the 
consultation  and  practical  application  of  articles  from  the  chemi- 
cal journals. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  two  sem- 
esters. 

Dr.  Guerin. 
CHEM.  203.     Metallurgy. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  general  metallurgy  of  iron, 
steel,  and  the  common  non-ferrous  metals.  It  also  includes  a 
metallographic  study  of  the  more  common  metals  and  alloys  and 
the  application  of  the  phase  rule  in  interpreting  the  equilibrium 
diagrams  of  these  metals. 

Two  lectures  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

To  be  given  1939-40.  Dr.  Guerin. 

CHEM.  205.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

A  further  development  with  greater  detail  of  the  theories  of  or- 
ganic chemistry,  especially  those  of  more  recent  origin;  with  the 
preparation  of  compounds  which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
research  problems. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  two  sem- 
esters. 

Dr.  O'Donnell.     » 

CHEM.  207.     Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. 

A  more  advanced  treatment  of  the  first  and  second  laws  of  ther- 
modynamics and  their  applications;  uses  of  thermodynamic  func- 
tions, and  discussion  of  chemical  equilibrium,  kinetics  of  reactions, 
electrochemistry  and  free  energy  calculations. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  two 
semesters. 

To  be  given  1939r40.  Dr.  Rouleau. 

CHEM.  209.     Chemical  Engineering. 

A  course  of  quantitative  nature  treating  with  the  unit  operations 
in  chemical  industry.  The  topics  include  flow  of  fluids,  heat  trans- 
mission, drying,  humidification,  filtration,  extraction,  crushing  and 
grinding.  Although  the  work  emphasises  the  mathematical  rela- 
tionships involved,  sufficient  descriptive  matter  is  included  to  fa- 
miliarize the  student  with  modern  practice  in  chemical  engineering. 
Two  lectures  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Dr.  Rouleau. 
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CHEM.  211.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

A  discussion  of  the  theory,  technique,  and  special  topics,  includ- 
ing recent  advances  found  in  the  current  literature;  laboratory 
work,  including  methods  typical  of  procedures  employed  in  ordi- 
nary commercial  analyses. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  two 
semesters. 

Mr.  Fagan. 

CHEM.  213.     Colloid  Chemistry. 

An  introduction  to  the  colloidal  state  of  matter,  embracing  a 
consideration  of  the  characteristics  and  behaviour  of  colloids, 
methods  of  preparation,  and  a  description  of  natural  colloids. 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  two 
semesters. 

To  be  given  1939-40.  Rev.  A.  G.  Carroll,  SJ. 

CHEM.  215.     Chemical  Bibliography. 

The  methods  of  using  the  journals,  reference  books  and  other 
sources  of  chemical  information,  and  the  preparation  of  bibliog- 
raphies on  subjects  assigned  by  the  instructor. 

One  lecture  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Dr.  O'Donnell. 

CHEM.  217.     Chemical  Biography. 

This  course  will  take  up  briefly  the  lives  of  chemists,  foreign  and 
American,  who  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  Science 
of  Chemistry. 

One  lecture  per  week  for  two  semesters.  Dr.  O'Donnell. 

To  be  given  1939-40. 

CHEM.  219.     Seminar. 

Discussions  dealing  with  advanced  topics  in  different  fields  of 
Chemistry. 

One  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Chemistry  Faculty. 
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Classical  Languages 

Faculty 

Rev.  Stephen  A.  Mulcahy,  S.J.,  Head  of  Department. 


Rev.  W.  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  S.  J. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  MacMullan,  S.J. 
Joseph  P.  Maguire,  Ph.D. 


Courses  of    Instruction 

Greek 

GR.   101.     Greek  Literature. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  some  authors 
and  their  writings  which  are  not  generally  taken  in  regular  courses. 
The  authors  and  works  taken  up  include:  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes; 
selected  Odes  of  Pindar;  the  essay  of  St.  Basil  on  Greek  Literature; 
selections  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Hesiod. 

Six  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Maguire. 

GR.   113.     Greek  Political  Theory. 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  Greek  thought  on  government  and 
education  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Readings  in  the 
sources  will  center  about  the  Republic,  Statesman,  and  Laws  of 
Plato;  the  Ethics  and  'Politics  of  Aristotle;  and  the  Antidosis  and 
Nicocles  of  Isocrates. 

Six  semester  hours. 
Dr.  Maguire. 

GR.  201.     Greek  Tragedy. 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Tragic  Drama  among 
the  Greeks.  The  internal  and  external  structure  of  the  play,  the 
thought  content  and  expression  of  the  outstanding  authors  will  be 
emphasized.  The  Poetics  of  Aristotle  will  serve  as  a  text  book  for 
the  precepts. 

Monday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Mulcahy,  S.J. 
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Latin 

LAT.   103.     Latin  Philosophy. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
outstanding  philosophers  and  philosophies  current  in  Rome  during 
the  Golden  Age.  Selections  for  discussions  will  be  drawn  from  the 
the  writings  of  Lucretius  and  Cicero. 

Six  semester  hours. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Mulcahy,  SJ. 

LAT.  201.     Cicero,  the  Orator. 

A  study  of  the  Ciceronian  cultural-ideal  as  expressed  in  the  ideal 
orator.  A  discussion  of  the  role  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  A 
discussion  of  the  nature  and  beauty  of  style. 

Monday,  4:30-6:15.  Two  semester  hours. 

(Second  Semester.)  Rev.  W.  E.  Fitzgerald,  S.J. 

LAT.  203.     Roman  Tragedy. 

The  fragments  of  Livius,  Naevius,  Ennius,  Pacuvius  and  Accius 
will  be  read,  together  with  most  of  the  tragedies  of  Seneca.  The 
sources  and  later  influence,  especially  of  Seneca,  will  be  emphasized. 

Tuesday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Maguire. 

LAT.   205.     Patristic  Latin,  I. 

A  study  of  Lactantius,  the  Christian  Cicero,  from  the  stand- 
points of  style  and  of  the  development  of  a  Christian  Latin  Liter- 
ature, his  purpose  in  writing,  thought  content  and  the  development 
of  Latin  Apologetics  both  Christian  and  pagan  will  be  discussed. 

Wednesday,  4:30-6:15.  Two  semester  hours. 

(First  Semester.)  Rev.  S.  A.  Mulcahy,  SJ. 

LAT.   206.     Patristic  Latin,  II. 

A  study  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  other  Christian  writers  of  the 
African  School.  Much  the  same  lines  will  be  followed  as  in  Pa- 
tristic Latin,  I. 

Wednesday,  4:30-6:15.  Two  semester  hours. 

(Second  Semester.)  Rev.  S.  A.  Mulcahy,  SJ. 
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Education 
Faculty 

Patrick  W.  Thibeau,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Department. 

Helen  F.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 

Rev.  John  F.  Doherty,  S.J. 

Paul  V.  Donovan,  A.M.,  Ll.D. 

Rev.  David  R.  Dunigan,  S.J. 

Joseph  F.  Gould,  Ed.M. 

Ri  v.  Sri  PHBN  A.  Koen,  S.J. 

Joseph  A.  Leary,  Ed.M. 

Louis  A.  M<  On  ,  A.M. 

Robert  B.  Masterson,  A.M.,  Ed.M. 

John  A.  Sullivan,  A.M.,  Ll.B. 

Wii  1  [AM  A.  \\'i  1  <  h,  A.M.,  Ll.B. 

Frank  \.  Wheelan,  Cand.Ph.D. 

Courses  of   Instruction 

Principles  of   Education 

EDUC.  101.     Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  course  includes  .1  discussion  of  the  agencies  of  education,  the 
social  environment  ot  the  child,  the  major  problems  connected  with 
curriculum,  organization,  administration  and  methods  of  teaching. 
The  true  aim  of  education  is  outlined  and  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous among  the  false  or  inadequate  aims  of  education  are  ex- 
amined  and   criticized. 

Monday.  4:30-6:15.  Two  semester  hours. 

(Second  semester).  Rev.  J.  F.  Doherty,  S.  J. 

EDUC.   201.     Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  status  of  the  secondary  school  in  America  today.  The  influ- 
ence ol  modern  pedagogical  study,  social  needs,  character  of  second- 
ary school  pupils,  aims  and  functions  in  determining  organization 
and  management.  Analysis  of  these  features  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. Secondary  school  types,  programs  and  problems.  Recent  and 
contemplated  reorganization. 

Monday,  4:30-615.  Two  semester  hours. 

(Second  semester) .  Dr.  Thibeau. 
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History  of  Education 

M)UC.  210.     History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 

The  schools  of  Colonial  America.  Modifying  influences  and  the 
evolution  of  public  organization  and  state  control.  The  develop- 
ment of  administrative  forms,  institutional  types  and  practices  and 
the  progrcssn  e  expansion  and  adjustment  of  American  schools  to 
new   conditions. 

Saturday,  10:30-12:20.  Four  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Thibeau. 

LDUC  211.     Survei    of   Educational  Thought  in  Modern 
Timi  V 

An  examination  and  interpretation  of  educational  theories  in  the 
modern  period  and  an  analysis  of  ensuing  movements  and  processes 
in  the  schools.  The  background  of  contemporary  thought;  types 
and  schools  ot  educational  philosophy;  their  essential  characteristics 
and  practical  import;  their  present  day  influence,  estimated  worth 
and  significance  for  future  educational  progress. 
Friday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Thibeau. 

LDUC.   2  12.     HlSTORl    Ol    Catholic  Education  in  the  United 

Si  a  us. 
Catholic  mission  schools  of  the  Colonial  period.  Problems,  de- 
velopment and  practices  in  the  early  National  period.  The  formu- 
lation of  an  educational  policy  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  schools 
and  the  contributions  of  religious  organizations  to  educational 
progress. 

Monday,  4:30-6:15.  Two  semester  hours. 

(First   semester).  Dr.  Thibeau. 

DL'C  .   213.     Tin    Risi    and  Significance  of  Medieval  Univer- 
sn  ii  s. 
The  emergence  of  the  Medieval  University.    Administrative  evo- 
lution  and    ultimate    constitution.      Its   teachers   and   studies,   char- 
acteristic   features,    fields    of    interest    and    permanent    bequest    to 
learning   and   scholarship. 

Offered  19  37-3  8.  Four  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Thibeau. 
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EDUC.  218.     Jesuit  Education. 

An  historical  inquiry  into  the  beginnings  and  development  of 
the  Jesuit  educational  system.  The  course  will  include  an  exposi- 
tion and  evaluation  of  the  pedagogical  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Ratio  StuJiorum,  and  a  discussion  on  their  applicability  to  modern 
American  schools. 

Wednesday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rci .  D.  R.  Dunigan,  S.J. 


Educational   Psychology,    Measurements  and  Statistics 

I  1  >U<  •    121.     Educai  iow  \i    Psy<  HOI  OC1  . 

I.  A  itud)  ot  the  lubject  to  be  educated — the  influence  of  body 
and  s>ju1 — the  nature  ot  sensitive  .\nd  rational  cognoscitive  facul- 
ties— the  dynamic  forces  in  human  nature — the  management  of 
instinct!    .\nd    emotions. 

II.  TIk  application  ot  the  principles  of  Psychology  to  learning 
processes,    to    discipline    and    to   character. 

Monday,   4:30  6:1$.  Two  semester  hours. 

:st    semester).  Rrr.   S.   A.   KOEN,  S.J. 

EDUC.    1--.       Minim     Tims     \\d    MEASUREMENTS. 

(.roup  .xnd  individual  tests  ut  mental  ability,  their  administra- 
tion M\d  interpretation.  The  common  sense  of  statistics,  testing, 
marking,  and  grading.    Standard  .\^d  new  type  tests. 

I  red    1  Two  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Cummings. 

EDUC.    1  2  ;.      \(  mi  \  i  \n  \  i    \\i>  Ri  mi  dial  Tests. 

A  discussion  of  their  administration  and  interpretation.  Achieve- 
ment tests  m  the  following  fields:  English  and  Related  Subjects, 
Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  Foreign  Language,  Science,  Health, 
Music  and  Art.  Pupil  Rating  and  Teacher  Rating.  The  new  type 
test  and  the  uses  of  classroom  tests  will  be  considered. 
Saturday,   11:30-12:2  Two  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Cummings. 

EDUC   221.     Educattonai    Statistics. 

Principles  And  Methods  of  statistics  as  applied  to  educational 
problems;  ease  .\nd  -roup  diagnosis;  research. 

Tuesday,  4:30-6:15.  Two  semester  hours. 

First    semester).  Mr.  Wheelan. 
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EDUC.  2  3  2.     Junior  High  Administration. 

The  organization  of  the  Junior  High  School  classes  with  critique 
of  the  curriculum,  aims  and  content.  The  administration,  function 
and  nut  hod  of  accomplishment.  Results  of  this  movement.  Type 
of  student   /md  problems  peculiar  to  these  grades. 

Thursday,  f:25-6:H.  One  semester  hour. 

ret   semestei  Mr.  Gould. 

EDUC.  233.     Seniof  High  Administration. 

Discussion  <>t  the  problems  of  administration  in  the  Senior  High 
School.  The  relation  ot  the  Headmaster  to  the  faculty,  students  and 
the  public.  The  course  will  take  up  the  disciplinary  problems  en- 
iuntered  and  suggest  solutions.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
selecting  the  curriculum  .\nd  arranging  the  schedule. 
rhursday,   5:25-6:15.  One  semester  hour. 

rid  sem<  Mr.  Masterson. 


Methods  and   Techniques 

EDIT.    1  C.i  \ss   room    Mi  i  HODS. 

Teacher  in  training   with  educational  organiza- 
tion,  clasi  ement    and    procedure,   stressing  actual  class- 
e  and   problems  the   young    teacher    must    solve.    For 
student    a                    ere  will  be,  in  addition  to  class  work,  fifty  hours 
with    written    reports,   and   seventy-five   hours  of  su- 

d  teaching  in  selected  schools. 
Thursday,  k20.  Two  semester  hours  for  class  work. 

i  our  semester  hours   for  observation  and  practice. 

Father  Doherty. 
Mr.  Butler. 

EDI  (  .  141.     Mi  rHODS  oi   Teaching  1  \clish. 

\n  intensive,  practical  study  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  teach- 
in-  English  in  the  Junior  and  the  Senior  High  School.  With  abun- 
dant demonstration,  this  course  will  present  various  methods  of 
effectively  teaching  oral  and  written  composition  and  literature,  in- 
cluding p  tut u>n.  the  essay,  and  the  drama. 
Friday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rci .  D.  R.  Dunigan,  S.J. 
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EDUC.   147.     Analytic  Geometry  Methods. 

This  course  interprets  geometry  in  the  light  of  algebra.  The  conic 
sections,  polar  coordinates  and  the  transformation  of  coordinates 
will  be  discussed.  The  course  aims  to  help  the  teacher  teach  intelli- 
gently and  efficiently  the  graph  work,  now  required  for  high  school 
mathematics  and  science. 
Saturday,   9:30-11:20.  Four  semester  hours. 

Mr.  Leary. 

EDUC.   148.     History  of  Mathematics. 

This  course  will  discuss  interesting  and  fundamental  aspects  in 
the  development  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  The  material 
covered  should  serve  to  enrich  the  background  of  the  mathematics 
teacher  as  well  as  to  be  adaptable  for  classroom  use  to  stimulate 
interest   in   the   subject. 

Saturday,   11:30-12:20.  Two  semester  hours. 

Mr.  Leary. 

English 
Faculty 

Rev.  Terence  L.  Connolly,  S.J.,  Head  of  Department. 

Rev.  Carol  L.   Bernhardt,  S.J. 

Ri  v.  John    L.  Bonn,  S.J. 

Lee  Bowen,  Ph.D. 

Ri  v.   Cyril  R.  Delaney,  S.J. 

G.  F.  Gage  Grob,  Cand.  Ph.D. 

Joseph  P.  Maguiri  ,  Ph.D. 

Ri  v.  John  \V\  Ryan,  S.J. 

Ri  v.  Rk  hard  G.  Shea,  S.J. 

Courses  of   Instruction 

ENG.   109.     English  and  American  Periodicals  of  the  18th 
Century. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  periodical  in  England,  this  course 
will  present  a  careful'  studv  of  the  more  important  publications. 
Much  material  outside  of  the  Tatlcr  and  the  Spectator  will  be  in- 
cluded. A  major  part  of  the  work  in  the  second  half  of  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  early  periodical  literature  in 
America  and  the  influence  of  English  publications  upon  it. 

Friday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  se™este'  h°UrS' 

Mr.  Grob. 
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ENG.  201.     Anglo-Saxon. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  grammar  of  Anglo-Saxon 
with  readings  from  representative  literary  works  and  selections. 
Monday,  4:30-6:15.  Six  semester  hours. 

Saturday,   11:30-12:20.  Mr.  Grob. 

ENG.  203.     Seminar  in  Middle  English. 

This  seminar  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
representative  texts  from  Middle  English  dialects.  The  structure  of 
the  language  and  its  significance  in  the  development  of  standard 
English  will  be  included  in  the  discussions. 

Offered  1937-3  8.  Two  semester  hours. 

Mr.  Grob. 


ENG.  204.     Si  Mi.\  \r  in  Middle  Scots. 

This  seminar  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the 
best  examples  of  Middle  Scots  literature.  Selections  from  Dunbar, 
Douglas  and  Henryson  will  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  seminar 
work. 

Offered  1937-3  8.  Two  semester  hours. 

Mr.  Grob. 


ENG.   20J.     Chaucer. 

A  study  of   the  works,    the    times    and    the    contemporaries    of 
Chaucer.    The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge 
of  the  writings  of   Chaucer    and    of    the    literature    of    Chaucerian 
scholarship. 
Thursday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Mr.  Grob. 


ENG.   207.     Pri-Shakespearian  Drama. 

The  development  of  the  drama  in  England  from  its  earliest  lit- 
urgical origins  through  the  religious  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the 
transition  to  the  secular  Interludes;  the  Classic  Renaissance;  Latin 
and  Italian  influence;  the  age  of  Shakespeare's  predecessors,  Lyle, 
Peele,  Greene,  Kyd,  and  Marlowe.  The  course  will  conclude  with  a 
summary  of  Shakespeare's  debt  to  his  predecessors  in  the  drama. 
Monday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Ryan,  S.J. 
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EXG.  215.     Studies  in   Romanticism. 

This  course  will  discuss  the  nature  of  Romanticism,  trace  the 
evolutionary  progress  of  the  English  Romantic  Movement  through 
various  stages  of  Prc-Romanticism,  consider  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  day  and  its  effects  on  individual  Romantics,  and  will  afford 
opportunity  for  thorough  readings  and  appreciation  of  literature  of 
the  period.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Hazlitt  and  DeQuincey. 
Saturday.   10:30-12:20.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  C.  R..DELANEY,  S.J. 

I  v  :.   217.     Studies  ns  Victorian  Literature. 

This  course  gives  .\n  Opportunity  for  extensive  reading  of  the 
literature  of  the  Victorian  era.  And  for  an  intelligent  and  appre- 
ciative stiuh  i>t  the  background  of  ideas  and  manners  that  is  in- 
leparabl)  bound  frith  this  literature  And  influenced  its  growth. 
\\  bile  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Tennyson,  Browning,  Car- 
lvle,  Arnold.  Ruskin  and  Rosetti,  a  comprehensive  view  will  be 
taken  ot   most    figures  ot    the  period. 

Tuesday  .  4:  ;<>  6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Delaney,  S.J. 

i  \  (  |      219,       FRAN"    !     1  K>N. 

The  complete  JKM  I    ancis  Thompson  will  be  studied  as  an 

ex:  ol    Victorian   tradition     in     Style    and    content.    A    com- 

1    will    be    made  mpson's    treatment    of    the    themes    of 

nature   .\nd    love    .\nd    their    treatment    according    to   the   traditional 

Victorian   mode.     Students   will   be   required   to   make  use  of  the  re- 

,tl\    acquired  Boston    (  ollegc    (  ollection    of    Thompsoniana    for 

uial  research. 

1  our  semester  hours. 
Rev.  T.  L.  Connolly,  S.J. 


ENG.  221.     Coventry  Pa 

1        1  of  C  oventrj   Patmore  will  be  studied  in  rela- 

te to  the  literary  trend  of  the  Victorian  period.  The  gradual  de- 
velopment of  Patmo  Ithetic  ideal  will  be  traced  in  his  writings. 
A  (  unparatiyc  Stud)  of  this  ideal  will  be  made  with  the  ideals  re- 
flected  in   the    Aesthetic   Movement. 

Tuesdai ,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev,  T.  L.  Connolly,  S.J. 
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ENG.   2  3  5.     Graduate  Studies  in  Newman. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  of  this  course  will  serve  as  a  back- 
ground for  advanced  and  specialized  study  of  Newman.  Besides 
insidering  at  Length  aspects  of  style,  major  works  will  be  min- 
utely studied  in  the  light  of  contemporaneous  events  whence  they 
rose,  with  a  view  of  focusing  attention  on  the  highly  personal  char- 
acter oi   Newman's  literary  heritage. 

Thursday,  4:30-6:15.  Two  semester  hours. 

Second  semester).  Rii.  C.  R.  Delaney,  S.J. 

ENG.   235.     Mi  rHODOLOGi    oi    Graduate  Study  of  English. 

Mature  and  aims  oi  graduate  study;  general  bibliographies;  read- 
me, lists  for  particular  periods;  sources  and  methods  of  research; 
various  aspects  of  scholarly  approach  to  English  literature;  profit- 
able tor  those  doing  thesis  work,  suggestive  of  topics  and  problems; 
oi  interest  to  those  intending  more  advanced  work  in  English.  The 
period-,  treated  will  be  Old  English,  the  Later  Middle  Ages,  the  Re- 
naissance (including  Shakespeare),  the  Neo-Classic  Age  and  the 
Nineteenth  ( entury. 

Thursday,  4:30-6:15.  Two  semester  hours. 

st    semester).  Rtl  .  C.   R.  DELANEY,  SJ. 


ENG,   237,     Tin    Philosophy   oi    Literature. 

\  course  ill  the  aesthetic  and  critical  principles  of  thematic  let- 
ters; the  psychology  oi  literary  inspiration  and  creation;  a  critical 
C  mparative  Stud)    oi   ancient   schools  and  modern  tendencies. 

Saturday,  9:38   11:20.  Four  semester  hours. 

Aei .  J.  L.  Bonn,  SJ. 
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HIST.   107.     The  Cultural  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  course  treats  of  the  art,  architecture,  literature  of  the  Me- 
dieval Period,  of  the  Guilds,  the  town  life  and  the  rural  life  of  these 
times,  and  the  spirit  or  genius  of  medieval  peoples. 

Six  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Bowen. 


HIST.    109.     Tun  Cultural  History  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

This  course  treats  of  the  political  history  of  western  and  eastern 
Europe  from  the  founding  of  Constantinople  to  the  emergence  of 
feudalism  about  the  year  1000.  The  art,  architecture,  literature, 
and  learning  are  all  related  to  the  political  and  economic  organiza- 
tion of  society. 

Six  semester  hours. 
Dr.  Bowen. 


HIST.    201.     Sen  Nci    \ \i>  Mi  1  hod  of  History. 

In  this  course  the  fundamental  nature  of  History  is  examined 
and  established,  together  with  the  principles  of  historical  criticism 
thai  should  actuate  the  student  and  writer.  Class  work  will  consist 
oi  the  critical  examination  of  historical  writings  in  the  light  of 
these  principles.    This  course  is  given  annually  and  is  prescribed  for 

all   students   in   the  Department   of  History. 

Saturday,  9:30-11:2  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Burke,  S.J. 


HIST.  -<,;.     1  1  •  rom  oi    1  m   Hebrew  People,  to  the 
Mationa]    Sci  [ISM. 

The  racial,  cultural  and  religious  origins  of  the  Hebrew  Race. 
The  Biblical  .\nd  non-Biblical  data  on  these  origins;  modern  theories. 
The  rise  of  the  Hebrew  Nation;  the  Egyptian  influence;  Moses; 
Conquest  of  Palestine;  the  period  of  the  Judges.  The  beginnings  of 
the  Kingdom;  Samuel  and  Saul;  David  and  Solomon.  The  schism: 
its  causes  and  its  effects  on  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Friday,  4:30-6:15.  Two  semester  hours. 

(First  semester).  Rev.  J.  E.  Coleran,  S.J. 
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HIST.  211.  Medieval  History  and  Life:  An  Interpretation. 
In  this  course  a  factual  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  pre- 
sumed on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  set 
forth  a  correct  understanding  of  the  period  wherein  the  seeds  of  all 
that  is  great  and  good  in  our  modern  life  and  history  were  sown. 
Feudalism,  Monasticism,  Scholasticism,  the  Medieval  Church  and  its 
checquered  relations  with  the  Medieval  State,  medieval  guild-life, 
medieval  education  are  all  studied  with  a  view  to  a  correct  under- 
standing and  appreciation  especially  from  a  modern  point  of  view. 
Saturday,  10:30-12:20.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev:  J.  F.  X.  Murphy,  S.J. 

HIST.   213.     English  Medieval  History. 
The  history  of  England  to  about   1485. 
Monday,   4:30-6.15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Finnegan,  S.J. 

HIST.   215.     Probi  i  MS  Ol    i  he  Royal  Prerogative  in  Tudor 

I.\.  ,1    WD. 

This  course  deals  with  the  practice  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  in 
the  I  listorv  ot  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudor  Dynasty.  The  causes,  theories,  legal  proponents  of  legal 
absolutism,  as  well  as  the  reactions  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
people  in  each   Country   a^'c  considered. 

Monday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  M.  P.  Harney,  S.J. 

HIST.   231.     Tin    Expansion  of  Europe  Since  1815. 

The  collapse  of  the  old  colonial  system  and  the  coming  of  the 
new  imperialism;  policies  and  administration  of  the  European 
colonial  empires,  etc. 

Wednesday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Finnegan,  S.J. 

HIST.   2>7.      Irish   History,  Part  III. 

The  life  of  the  Irish  People  from  the  time  of  their  utter  discom- 
fit urc  (conquest)  under  William  of  Orange,  through  the  dark  days 
ot  the  Penal  I  aws,  commercial  impoverishment,  and  the  Union,  to 
the  dawn  of  hope  in  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  gradual  re- 
cover) of  political,  social,  economic  life,  that  culminated  in  the 
Free  State  and  the  present  day  condition  of  Eire. 
Offered   1937-38.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  J.  F.  X.  Murphy,  SJ. 
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HIST.  273.     American  Government  and  its  Problems. 

A  study  of  our  American  system  of  government,  national,  state 
and  local;  the  beginnings  and  development  of  American  political 
institutions;  constitutional  limitations  on  federal  and  state  govern- 
ment; distribution  of  power;  national  and  state  legislative  systems; 
the  Executives;  the  Judiciary;  federal  and  state  finance;  regulation 
of  commerce,  industry  and  labor;  the  New  Deal  and  its  objectives. 

Friday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Mr.  Doyle. 


HIST.   27  5.     Economic:  and  Civil  Liberty  in  the  United  States. 

This  course  will  analyze  the  constitutional  power  to  enact  labor 
legislation,  the  chief  acts  of  such  legislation,  and  their  administra- 
tion. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  conflicts  between  labor  leg- 
islation and  civil  liberties. 

Thursday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Burke,  S.J. 


HIST.  277.     The  Political  Parties  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  history  of  the  various  political  parties 
in  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  United  States  down 
to  the  present. 

Saturday,  11:30-12:20.  Two  semester  hours. 

Rci'.   E.   H.    FlNNEGAN,   S.J. 


HIST.   281.     The  History  of  Hispanic  America. 

The  history  and  civilization  of  the  Hispanic  American  countries; 
Columbus;  the  Conquest;  Council  of  Indias;  Vice  Rois;  Mission- 
aries; Bolivar;  San  Martin.  O'Higgins;  Mexico;  Buenos  Aires;  Cen- 
tral  America  and  South  American  Countries. 

This  course  is  highly  recommended  not  only  for  students  of 
History,  but  also  for  those  of  Romance  Languages. 

Sa  turd  aw  9:30-11:20.  Four  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Azuola. 
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MATH.   103.     Vector  Analysis. 

Fundamental  operations;  the  calculus  of  vectors;  the  operator 
Del;  the  theorems  of  Green,  Stokes  and  Gauss. 

Three  semester  hours. 
Mr.  Marcou. 

MATH.   104.     Introduction  to  the  Partial  Differential 
Equations  of  Physics. 

The  general  methods  for  the  solution  of  the  differential  equations 
of  Poisson,  Laplace,  and  the  Wave  equation  for  applications  in 
Physics;  the  generalized  (curvilinear)  coordinate  transformation 
theory;  Fourier's  heat  conduction  equation;  Fourier's  series;  Bessel's 
functions;  Legendre's  polynomials;  orthogonal  function  theory. 

Three  semester  hours. 
Mr.  Marcou. 

MATH.    105.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Lines;  surfaces;   transformations  of  coordinates;  general  equation 
of    the  second  degree;   quadric  surfaces  and  their  properties. 
Saturday,  9:30-11:20.  Four  semester  hours. 

Mr.  Zager. 

MATH.    106.     Pro.jm  itve  Geometry. 

Principle  of  duality;  Desnargnes'  theory  and  applications;  cross 
ratio;   conies  .\nd  their  polar  equations. 

Three  semester  hours. 
Mr.  Zager. 

\l.\TH.   107.     Plki    Mathematics. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  Mathematical  Analysis  in  which 
the  following  topics  are  treated:  real  and  complex  number  system, 
point  sets,  limits,  continuity,  series,  derivative,  integral,  exponen- 
tial  tnd  circular  functions  of  a  real  and  complex  variable. 

Six  semester  hours. 
Mr.  Marcou. 

MATH.   201.     Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable. 

The  presentation  and  formulation  of  the  concepts  of  infinitesimal 
analysis  more  precise  than  the  intuitive  treatment  in  elementary 
calculus.  The  topics  considered  are:  real  numbers;  point  sets; 
limits  of  sequences  and  functions;  continuity;  properties  of  differ- 
entials; theory  of  Riemann,  Stieltjes  and  Lebesque  integration. 
To  be  offered  1939-40.  Six  semester  hours. 

Rev.  G.  A.  O'Donnell,  S.J. 
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MATH.  205.    Theory  i  I         i»\  Vauablb. 
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Philosophy 

Faculty 

Rev.  Stephen  A.  Koen,  S.J.,  Head  of  Department. 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Boehm,  S.J. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Cotter,  S.J. 

Rev.  Ferdinand  W.  Haberstroh,  S.J. 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Kelly,  S.J. 

Rev.  James  W.  Keyes,  S.J. 

Rev.  Anthony  J.  MacCormack,  S.J. 

Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J. 

Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  S.J. 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Sullivan,  S.J. 

Courses  of    Instruction 

PHIL.  201.     Early  Oriental  Philosophy. 

A  comparative  study  of  God  and  the  individual,  as  recorded  in 
the  early  literature  of  the  Oriental  nations.  The  Mystical  Philoso- 
phies of  the  East. 

Offered   1937-38.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Haberstroh,  SJ. 

PHIL.  202.     The  Natural  Theology  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  results  attained  by  unaided  human 
reason  in  its  search  for  ultimate  truth.     The  conquest  of  the  spir- 
itual over   the  materialism   and  monism  of  the  early  Greek  philos- 
ophers.    The  attributes  of  God  in  Aristotelian  Philosophy. 
Tuesday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Haberstroh,  S.J. 

PHIL.   203.     The  Mysticism  of  the  Neo-Platonists. 

The  Logos  of  Philo  and  the  world-soul  of  Plotinus.  The  influ- 
ence of  Neo-Platonism  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

To  be  offered  1939-40.  Four  semester  hours- 

Rev.  F.  W.  Haberstroh,  S.J. 
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PHIL.  209.     St.  Thomas  and  Scholastic  Psychology. 

The  teaching  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  soul  will  be  compared  with  the  Neo-Platonic  and  Arabian  con- 
cepts of  the  soul. 

To  be  offered  1939-40.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Haberstroh,  SJ. 

PHIL.  210.     The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

The  transcendental  philosophy  of  Kant  as  a  development  from 
Cartesian  dualism,  and  its  influence  on  modern  thought. 

Thursday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes,  S.J. 

PHIL.   211.     Cartesian  Philosophy. 

In  this  course  will  be  studied  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and 
Other  philosophers  who  were  influenced  by  his  teachings  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  Mich  as  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume  and 
Kant. 

Offered  1937-38.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes,  S.J. 

PHIL.  212.     Theories  01    Knowledge. 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  theories  of  Absolutism,  Pragmatism 
and   Realism,   which  comprehend  nearly   all  the  theories  of  knowl- 
edge that  are  presented  in  the  various  schools  of  Philosophy. 
To  be  offered   1939-40.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes,  S.J. 

PHU  .   213.     Tm    Problem  01   Bung. 

A  discussion  of  the  concepts  of  Being  and  Essence  and  an  exami- 
1   of   the  historical   disputes  with    regard    to    these    concepts. 
Their  position   is    fundamental  in  metaphysics. 
Offered  1937-38.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Boehm,  SJ. 

PHIL.  214.     Recent  Cosmological  Theories. 

A  discussion  of  recent  cosmological  theories  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  matter. 

Wednesday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Boehm,  SJ. 
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PHIL.  2  30.     Advanced  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  seeking  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  rational  foundations 
of  human  moral  life,  this  course  inquires  into  the  meaning  and  prac- 
tical implications  of  such  basic  ethical  concepts  as:  human  destiny, 
the  moral  order,  conduct,  responsibility,  conscience,  the  Christian 
virtues  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  human  concupiscence  as  the  root 
of  moral  evil.     This  course  is  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

Friday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Murphy,  SJ. 

PHIL.   231.     Industrial  Ethics. 

This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  modern  social-economic  ques- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  social  philosophy  of  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI. 
The  problems  resulting  from  Capitalism  will  be  studied  and  dis- 
cussed; among  the  questions  treated  are:  the  purpose  of  economic 
activity;  the  relation  between  ethics  and  economics;  the  relation  be- 
tween state  and  private  economic  enterprise;  the  morality  of  and 
equitable  distribution  of  rent,  interest,  profits  and  wages;  the  rights 
and  duties  of  Capital  and  Labor.  The  various  tenets  and  solutions 
of  conflicting  schools  of  thought  will  be  analyzed,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  the  social  philosophy  of  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI  made  to  pres- 
ent  trends  and  problems  in  the  United  States. 

Thursday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  J.  A.  O'Brien,  S.J. 

PHIL.   2  32.     The  Philosophy  of  Communism. 

A  stud\  of  Communism  in  its  varying  forms;  religious,  philos- 
ophical, political,  social  and  economic,  both  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, down  through  the  ages.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  its 
manifestations   in   the  contemporary  world. 

Monday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev .  F.  J.  Cotter,  S.J. 

PHIL.   240.     God  in  Modern  Philosophy,  I. 

The  traditional  idea  of  God;  His  attributes  and  His  action  in  the 
world;  God's  knowledge  and  the  problem  of  evil;  Predestination; 
The  Practical  Reason  of  Kant  and  its  influence. 

Offered  1937-38.  Two  semester  hours. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Koen,  S.J. 
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Physics 
Faculty 

Rev.  John   A.  Tobin,  S.J.,  Head  of  Department. 

Frank  Malcolm   Gager,  M.S. 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Kelly,  S.J. 

Rene  Marcou,  Cand.  Ph.D. 

Hans  Reinheimer,  Ph.D. 

Frederic  k  E.  White,  Ph.D. 

Courses  of   Instruction 

PHYSICS   101.     Modern    Physics  and   Philosophy. 

Discussions  of  the  coordinated  accounts  of  fundamental  facts 
and  theories  in  Physics  and  their  relationships  to  Scholastic  Phil- 
osophy. The  problems  of  Epistemology  and  Psychology  and  Meta- 
physics of  the  reality  of  the  physical  world  and  Cosmology  of 
modern  theories  are  reviewed  in  the  study  of  the  Quantum  Theory, 
Atomic  Theory  and  Relativity. 

Two  lectures  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Tobin,  S.J. 
Dr.  White. 

PHYSICS   103.     Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. 

The  mathematical  treatment  of  the  mechanics  of  a  particle  and 
rigid  bodies;  the  properties  of  elastic  bodies;  impulse  and  momen- 
tum;  periodic   motion;   hydromechanics   and  hydrodynamics. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one 
semester. 

Dr.  White. 

PHYSICS   104.     Advanced  Heat  and  Thermodynamics. 

The  mathematical  discussion  of  the  generation  of  heat;  calori- 
metry;  radiation;  thermodynamics. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one 
semester. 

Dr.  White. 
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PHYSICS  207.     Electric  Oscillations   and  Electromagnetic 
Waves. 

A  study  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  gaseous  and  thermionic 
conduction.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  circuit  element  applica- 
tions and  limitations.  Circuits  under  free  and  forced  vibrations 
are  studied.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  thermionic  and  ionic 
oscillators,  modulation,  regeneration,  demodulation,  amplification 
and  to  commercial  frequency  rectification,  and  transmitting  and 
receiving  systems  and  radiation  of  energy  into  space. 

Three    lectures   and    two   laboratory    periods  per  week    for   two 

semesters. 

Mr.  Gager. 

PHYSICS  209.     I  im  ruoMAGNEnc  Theory. 

The  itudy  of  electrostatic  fields,  dialectric  and  electrical  energy, 

magnetic  fields  oi   magnets  and  currents,   radiation   and  propagation 
(>t  waves,  Maxwell's  equations  and  the  Poynting  vector,  and  their 

application   CO    reflection    and   retraction  of    waves    through  different 
media.  1  resnel's  formulae.    Brewster's   angles  and  the  Zeeman  effect. 

lectures   per    week    for  two  semesters. 

Mr.  Marcou. 

PHYSK  S  21 1.     soi  \n. 

A    Itudy   of    the    th©  ltk)n    and  sound  from  a  modern 

viewpoint.   Tins   course  will  afford   many   examples  of  the  method 
of  Tin  tl  Physics.  Special  attention   will  be  given  to  the  theory 

.\nA  d  t   modern  sound  apparatus  used  in  Electronics. 

I      •  per    week   tor   two  semesters. 

Dr.  White. 
PHYSICS  213.     Philosophy  oi   Modern  Physics. 

\  discussion   of   Scholastic  Principles  in   relation  to  some   modern 
.tic  theories;   the  aims  and  methods  of  Philosophy  and  Science; 
the   laws   of    nature,   teleology   ^nd    determinism,    cosmic   evolution 
.\nd    creation,  scientific  ^n<.\  philosophic  induction. 

Two  lectures   per   week   lor  two   semesters. 

Father   Kelly. 

PI  [YSK  S  2H.     Si  minar. 

A   discussion   of    selected  topics  from  Modern  Physics. 

One  seminar  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Physics  Faculty. 
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FR.   107.     French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
social,  philosophical,  scientific  and  literary  ideas  of  the  Century, 
with  particular  attention  on  the  works  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  Marivaux,  Rousseau  and   Beaumarchais. 

Offered    1937-1938.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  P.  deMangeleere,  S.J. 

FR.   109.     French    Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
This  course  deals  with  the  poetry,  novel  and  drama  of  the  Ro- 
mantic and  Realistic  Movements   through  lectures,  collateral  read- 
ings    and  reports.  Four  semestcr  ^^ 

Tuesday,  4:30-6:15.  Rn     p    deMangeleere,  S.J. 

FR.  ill.     Contemporary   French  Literature. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  principal  literary  movements  in 
France    from     1870   to   the   present.   The   course   will   be    conducted 

T  1 

in     rencn.  Four  semester  hours. 

To  be  offered    1939-40.  Rn     p   deMangeleere,  SJ. 

FR,   113.     Tin    Modern  Christian  Revivai   in  French 

I  i  i  1  RATI  Rl  • 

A  study  from  its  birth  in  the  late  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, through  its  growth  up  to  modern  times,  as  represented  by  a 
selected  group  of  typical  writers  in  prose,  drama,  and  lyrics. 
Literary  .\nd  philosophical  exposition  of  their  outstanding  works. 
Conducted   in    French. 

Saturday,  9:30-11:20.  Four  semester  hours. 

Rev.  P.  deMangeleere,  S.J. 

FR,   115.     History  oi   French  Civilization. 

The    purpose  of    this  course  is    to    provide  a  background  for   the 
study  of    1  rench   Literature.  It  will  deal  with    the  geography  and 
history     of     1  r.mce,    the    development     of    its     social,    political    and 
economic    institutions,  and  the  evolution  of  its   arts  and  sciences. 
Friday,   4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Mr.  Provost. 

FR.  201.     Advanced  French  Composition  and    Conversation. 
This   course  is  intended    for  students   who   already  possess  a  good 
knowledge  of  French  and   who  wish  to  master  peculiarities  of  style 
and    difficulties    of   written    language.  Translation  of    difficult  pass- 
ages into  French   .\nd  exercises  in    original    composition. 
Monday,  4:3  0-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Mr.  deBeauvivier. 
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IT.   10  5.     The  Literature  of  United  Italy. 

This  course  deals  with  the  novel,  short  story,  drama,   and  lyric 
poetry  of  Italy  from  the  Unification  to  the  present. 
To  be  offered   193  9-40.  Six  semester  hours. 

Dr.  deSolenni. 

IT.   107.     Italian   Literature   or   the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
i  i  i  n ■  i  ii  Ceni  uries. 

The  course  consist!  oi  lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  reports, 
and  deals  chiefly  with  the  works  of  Metastasio,  Goldoni,  Parini, 
Alfieri,  I  oscolo,  Manzoni,  and  Leopardi. 

Tuesday  1-4:20.  Six  semester  hours. 

I  riday,  4:30-6:15.  Dr.  Mezzacappa. 

IT.  201.     Ai>'  inced  Italian  Composition  and  Conversation. 
This  course  is  intended  udents  who  possess  a  good  knowl- 

edge ot  Italian  and  who  wish  to  master  peculiarities  of  style  and 
difficulties  ot  written  language.  Translation  of  difficult  passages 
from  English  into  Italian  and  original  written  and  oral  composition. 
To  be  ottered    1939-40,  Four  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Mezzacappa. 

IT.  203.     Literatur]    oi    m    Italian  Renaissance. 

The  course  consists  of  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  reports, 
and  deals  chietlv  with  the  works  ot  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Poliziano, 
SannazzarOi    Machiavelli,    Axiosto,    Bandello,    Castiglione,    Bembo, 

(  ellini,   and   Torquato   TassO.      Conducted   in   Italian. 
Saturday,  9:30-11:20.  Four  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Mezzacappa. 

IT.    205,      Tm     Works   oi     DANTE. 

Although    there    are   a    Dumber   of    lectures   on     the    history     and 
philosoph)    of    the    Middle    Ages,    as    well    as   on    the   life   and  minor 
works  of  the  Poet,  the  course  deals  specifically  with  the  Vita  Nuova 
and  the  DfffJM  Comtdta  which  are  read  in  full, 
c  Mfered   1937-38.  Six  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Mezzacappa. 

IT.   2i>~.     History   oi    in!    Italian  Language. 

In  the  first  semester  the  course  will  trace  the  development  of 
modern  Italian  from  spoken  Latin;  in  the  second  semester  selec- 
tions wil!  id  from  the  literature  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth cent ui 

To  be  1939-4  Four  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Mezzacappa. 
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SP.  205.     History  of  the  Spanish  Language. 

In   the  first  semester  the   course  will  trace   the  development  of 
modern  Spanish  from  spoken  Latin.   In  the  second  semester  selections 
will  be  read  from  the  early  centuries  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Wednesday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Dr.  Mezzacappa. 

SP.  221.     Spanish  Seminar. 

The  Spanish  Department  will  offer  every  year  a  seminar  to  satisfy 
the  needs  oi  the  students.  Some  suggested  seminars  are:  Cer- 
vantes, Mistic  Writers,  Spanish  American  Lyric  Poetry,  Galdoa, 
Mexican  Literature,  Tirso  dc  Molina,  etc.  Time  and  credit  to  be 
arranged   with    the   Vein   and   the   Professor. 

Dr.  Azuola. 

Sociology 

Faculty 

Ri\.    John   (..  O'CONNELL,  S.J.,   Head  of  Department. 
Ri  v.   J  \ mi  s  L.  Burkl,  S.J. 
Gl  ORG!     1  .    I  1  rZGIBBON,    Ph.D. 
Rj  v.  W11  1  iam  J.  McGarrv,  S.J. 
Iii/\ii  in  E.  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 

Courses  of   Instruction 

:>OC    101.      Principles  op  Sociology. 

This   course  constitutes   an  outline  of  sociology  as  a  science  and 
serves  as  an   introduction  to  more  advanced  sociological  study.     It 
presents  a  lystematic  view   jt   social  life  and  culture  in  their  struc- 
tural ,\nd  dynamic  aspects. 
Saturday,   9:30-11:20.  Four  semester  hours. 

Dr.  FlTZGIBBON. 

SOC.  103.     Soc  iologicai   Theory. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  most  prominent  sociological  theories 
trom  Comte  to  the  present.  Earlier  contributions  to  social 
thought — particularly  those  of  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  Hebrews, 
the  Patristic  writers,  the  Mediaeval  Schoolmen,  and  more  recent 
social  thinkers — will  be  briefly  presented,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
systematic  consideration  oi  contemporary  sociological  theory. 
Thursday,  4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

Dr.  FlTZGIBBON. 
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SOC    209.     Totalitarian  Sociology. 

The  main  types  of  totalitarian  states  are  submitted  to  a  careiul 
social    analysis.     Underlying    principles    and    current    trends     are 
emphasized,   and   prospects   for    future   development   are   indicated. 
Functioning    political    institutions— Facism,    Nazism,    Communism 
and  Internationalism— are   compared   and   differentiated. 
Friday,   4:30-6:15.  Four  semester  hours. 

}'  Rev.  J.  C.  O'Connell,  S.J. 

SOC    211.     Rural-Urban  Sociology. 

A  comparative  survey  of  two  great  population  masses,  the  pur- 
pose beinc  to  show  clearly  the  formative  influence,  alike  on  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  which  arises  from  environment  occupation,  so- 
cial interests,  politics,  etc.  Attention  is  given  to  the  insistent  agri- 
cultural problems  with  their  wide-spread  influence,  especially  as 
they  supply  connections,  culturally  and  functionally,  between  the 
rural  and  the  urban  groups. 

Tuesday,  4:30-6:15.  F™r  *emester  hours- 

1U        -'  Dr.  Fitzgibbon. 

SOC    213.     Social  Change  and  Social  Problems. 

This"  course  deals  with  the  nature,  causes,  social  significance  and 
social  control  of  mental  deficiency  and  mental  disorders.  The 
techniques  of  mental  hygiene  as  interrelated  with  other public 
health  activities  arc  studied.  The  mental  factors  involved  in  prob- 
lems related  to  poverty,  dependency,  unemployment  delinquency 
Z  criminals  lill  be  critically  analyzed  The  influence oi .the 
endocrine  system  on  the  physical  and  mental  capacities  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  also  be  considered.  „*«„  Untirs 
j  ,  in  /.u  Four  semester  hours. 
Mondav,  4:30-6.15.                                                              ^    SuLLIVAN. 

SOC    2  IS.     Public  Health.  .  ,    ,« 

A  Critical  analysis  of  the  fundamental  .mportance  of  health,  both 
as  an  asset  to  the  individual  and  as  a  factor  in  social  welfare.     The 
ooal  Sificance  of  health  and  the  nature  of  health  problems  a 
discussed      Consideration  is  given  to  social  prophylaxy  and  thera 
peutics.     The  aspects  of  hygiene jwh.cn  aim  at  combating to 
of   social  ori-in  bv   means  of   palliative,    curative    and    preventive 
n^ures   ^treated.     The   modern    --o-health   movement;   con- 
structive programs   in  public  health  work  advanced  by  health 
ganizations  and   agencies.  ^   ^^  hours 

Friday,  4:30-6:15.  Dr   Sullivan. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  IN  1938-39 


Classical    Languages 


Greek   Tragedy 
Cicero,  the  Orator 
Roman  Tragedy 
Patristic  Latin 
Horace 
Roman  Satire 
Comparative  Grammar 


4  Mon. 

2  Mon.    ^ndSem.) 

4  Tues. 

4  Wed. 

4  Thurs. 

4  Fri. 

4  Sat. 

Education 


Histor)  of  C  ath.  Ed.  in  U.  S. 
Principles  of  Secondary  Ed. 
Educational  Psj  cholog) 
Philosophy   of   Education 
Fduc.uion.il  Statistics 

Construction 
I  due.  1  .tw  m  Massachusetts 
Algebra  Methods 
Methods  in  I  rench 
Contemp.  Influences  in  IJ«  S.  Ed,  4 
Sem.:  Prob.  in  Phil,  oi  Id. 

lit  Education 
(  lassroom  Methods 

•i.  School  Admin-  &  ( >rgan. 
Methods  in  1  [istory 
1  lem.  Latin  M<  thods 
Jr.  1 1.  S.  Administration 
Sr.  1  1.  S.  Administration 
Theories  &  Principles  of  Teach. 

EduC.  Thought    in   Mod.  Times 

Sem.:  1  d.  &  Voc.  ( luidance 

jlish  Methods 
Geometry   Metbm 
c  omp.  Phil,  oi  Education,  1 

jc.uioii.il  Sociology 
Vnal.  ( feometry  Methods 
I  [istorj  oi  1  d.  in  U.  S. 
tchiev.  &  Remedial  Tests 

1  listorv  of  Mathematics 


Mon.    (1st  Sem.) 
Mon.    (2nd  Sem.) 
Mon.   (lst  Sem.) 
Mon.    C2ndSem.) 
I  ties.   (l»tSem.) 
lues.    (2nd  Sem.) 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 

Wed. 
\\  ed. 
W  ed. 
Thurs. 

Thurs. 

Thurs. 

Thurs. 

Thurs. 

Thurs. 

Thurs. 

1  ri. 

I  ri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 


Sem.) 
(2nd  Sem.) 


Fr.  Mulcahy 

Fr.  Fitzgerald 

Dr.  Maguire 

Fr.  Mulcahy 

Dr.  Maguire 

Fr.  Mulcahy 

Fr.  MacMullan 


Dr.  Thibeau 

Dr.  Thibeau 

Fr.   Koen 

Fr.  Doherty 

Mr.  Wheelan 

Mr.  Wheelan 

Mr.  Sullivan 

Mr.  McCoy 

Dr.   Donovan 

Dr.  Thibeau 

Fr.  Doherty 

Fr.  Dunigan 

Mr.  Butler 

Mr.  Welch 

Mr.  Daley 

Fr.  Doherty 

Mr.   Gould 

Mr.  Masterston 

Mr.  Wheelan 

Dr.  Thibeau 

Mr.  Wheelan 

Fr.  Dunigan 

Mr.  McCoy 

Fr.  Doherty 

Mr.  Wheelan 

Mr.  Leary 

Dr.  Thibeau 

Dr.  Cummings 

Mr.  Leary 


Numbers  indicate  semester  hours. 
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Differentia]  Equations 
Potential  Theory 

Dirtcrcnn.il  ( reometry 
Integral  Equations 
Elliptic  I  unctions 
Seminar 

Advanced    Calcui 

An.il.  ( .com.  of  Space 


Mathematics 

3  Mon. Thurs.   Ust  Sem.)    Mr.  Zager 

5  Mon.  Thurs/:nd  Sem \Mr.    Marcou 

6  Tues.,  Sat.  Mr.  Marcou 

3  Tu.,Sat.  <lst  Sem ■>  Fr.  O'Donnell 
J  Tu..vu.    -nd  ^m>  Fr.  O'Donnell 

4  Wed.  Mr.  Marcou 
4  I  ri.  Mr.  Marcou 
4  Sat.  Mr.  Zager 


Philisoph)  of  Communism 

Ads .  1  mpirical  Psrj  choi  4 

Abnormal    Psycholog)  2 

Nat.  TheoL  of  Plato  &  Aristotle  4 

Contemporary    PtychokM  4 

Rd.cn:  (  oamoL  Theories  4 

Psychology   ol   Personality  4 

Philosoph)  ol  Religion  4 

St.  Aug.  cv'  Ultimate  Truth  4 

Industrial    Ethics  4 

Philosoph)   of   K.mt  4 

Psychol               VdoK  4 

.1  Philosoph)  4 

Phil,    and   Modern    V\\\  D<  4 

Thorn. is  .nul    Nat,    1  he*  >1<  >g)  4 

1  in  Modern  Philosoph)  .11  2 


Philisophy 

4      Mon. 


Fr.  Cotter 
Mon.  Fr.  MacCormack 

Mon.  Sem.)  |  R,   KoEN 

Tues,  Ik.   Haberstroh 

Tues,  Fr.  Koen 

Wed.  I  R.    BOEHM 

W  cd.  Fr.  Koen 

\\  cd.  I  r.  Sullivan 

Thurs.  I  r.  Haberstroh 

Thurs.  Fr.   O'Brien 

Thurs.  Fr.  Keyes 

I  n.  Fr.  Koen 

I  n.  Fr.  Murphy 

Fr.  Kelly 

Sat,  I  R-    1  I  AIH  RSTROH 

Fr.  Koen 


Romance  Languages 
1  List  I   ingti  6      Mon.,  Thurs. 

ich  I  it.  ol   l <>th  Century 

Ad\  .   !  p.  cv   (  vition4 
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;i  (  cnt. 
Italian   Seminar 
I  GstOT)    ol    Spanish    I  SngUS 
French   seminar 

on 
Span.  Lit  i  idea  A 

Mod.  Xtian  Reviv.  in  Fr.  I  it. 
Italian  Renaissance 

miliar  By  Arrangement 
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,4 

Mon. 
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4 
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4 

4 
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4 

Sat, 

Dr.  Mezzacappa 

Fr.  deMangeleere 

Mr.  deBeauvivier 

Dr.  Mezzacappa 

Fr.   deMangeleere 

Dr.  Mezzacappa 

Dr.  Mezzacappa 

1  r.  deMangeleere 

Mr.  Provost 

Dr.  Azuola 

Fr.  deMangeleere 

Dr.  Mezzacappa 

Dr.  Azuola 
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